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ABSTBACT 

An approach to reducing stress in student teachers, 
kncim as the Circle, incorporates the basic strategies of group 
connseliso. The circle is comprised of a small group of students 
gathered in a relaxed atmosphere for the purpose of sharing new 
teaching experiences common to all. The accepting, nurturing attitude 

, of the circle creates an environment where candid discussion of 

'problems and successes can be productive. Discussion sessions focus 
upon getting individuals attuned to their positive and negative 

-thoughts and emotions, clarifying individual self-'concepts and 
understanding cf responsibilities, and encouraging development of 

'personal competence in social interaction. (JD> 
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ABSTRACr 



This is a description of an affective education procjram (Magic Circle/ 
H\man Development Program) as adapted to the seminar setting for use 
with pre-service teachers. It gives a rationale cind description of liow 
the laniversity sx:pervisor could use the process as a stress preventative 
technique with pre-service teachers. 



Processing The I^iotional Needs Of 
The Preservice Teacher 



Introduction 

At the mid-term several of tlie student teachers \^re experiencing 
fatigue r tension, and depression, all stress related synptoiis- Tno 
coc^rating teachers of the students saw evidence that tlic student 
teacher's perfoxmance was being adversely affect€?d. The university 
si?)ervisor was made aware of the situation but was not sure how to best 
address the problem* 

Does this scenario sound familiar? The prevention of stress may 
best be remedied by utilizing a process which fosters strong mental 
health as a canponent of the clinical preparation of teacheirs. But for 
far too many of us involved in the preparation of future educators, our 
seminars have lacked a viable process by v^ich professor and students 
could engage in supportive, meaningful dialogue about the concerns, 
fnastrations, and sxxxresses which occur during student teaching. 

Student Teacher Stress 
The student teacher has unique tasks. Often this is the student's 
first opportunity to operationalize the coriTTunication and pedagogical 
skills they have been acquiring in their education courses. Student 
teachers are expected to identify and articulate the problems and successes 
they encounter in their dealings with " pupils and cooperating teachers. 
Often SGpbotcores and juniors are involved in a clinical role of *'not quite 
student teacher." 

Oiroughout the clinical experience of pre-service teachers there is a 
heed to help students process the variety of thoughts, feelings, and behaviors 



that occur during the field axporiencxi, tost sauinars do noL provide a 
structure that cJLlows for a supportive, nurturing orpLoration of Llic fiek: 
experience. At best, most seminars are hit and miss attanpbi !ilv1:j thf 
students ccnie to grips with a crucial phase in tl^ieir professional develop- 
ment. Tlie need for a stress preventative program tiiat adclre::r>os LhC' af- 
fective needs of a teacher in training is explained by Mart ray, .(.'an^j^jra 
and Craig (1977) with the statement that *^the psychological well-lx^ing 
necessary for effective teachLng cannot be achieved indirectly but rrast 
be developed as a part the teacher preparation experience," (p, 161) 

Of the various approaches to mental health education that teachers use 
with children^ the Magic CircleyHuman Developnient Program (Bessell, Palaniores, 
1973) can easily be modified and adapted to meet the rrcntal health needs of 
educatoirs. Ibe Circle session is a readily learned technique that used the 
group process to develop mental health in children. Although its use with 
adults has not been extensive^ Firth's (1974) research on teacher inservico 
training suggests that it is effective. 

CIRCI£ SESSIONS: A STRESS PREVENT IO N PROCESS 
Ihe Circle session incorporates the basic strategy of group coujiscling, 
but with certain modif icaticxis to allow a teacher to do a Circle within the 
regular classroom setting • Ihe teacher works with a group of eight to thir-- 
teen students in a circle for about twenty to thirty minutes- The leader 
gives a topic for the session and the r.Ten±)ers of the group relate their ex- 
peri^ces as suggested by tlie topic. For exanple, with pre-^service teachers, 
a topic such as "Something That Happened in a Lesson That Made ^i^ Feel Good/' 
or "A Behavior Prx±)lem I Dealt With" would be appropriate. 



Hie autJior has used this process with students at tlic junior and 
senior level of student teaching, ihe students' response has boon nor;t 
favorable. The students find the experience on excellent opportunity to 
gain support fran members of the group. They find tl^e Circle a very stim- 
ulating and cathartic experience. 

Students in the Circle have discussed problems they've encountered 
during their clinical experience. The accepting, nurturing atmosphere of 
the Circle creates an environment vrtiere such Ccmdid discussion can be pro- 
ductive. Group support and potential solutions that arc generated arc most 
effective in changing distressful situations to productive, meaningful 
learning e^qperiences. 

Also, students report that the Circle affords them an opportunity to 
articulate the joy and insights that occur during this critical phase of 
professional developnent. During one Circle a senior disclosed that the 
support and encouragement she had received during Circle was instrumental to 
the feeling of oonpetency and confidence she lad developed during the semester. 

The first step in a Circle is called setting the tone. The leader invites 
the group to join in a circle and the group is given a few seconds to frxrus on 
the upcoming ejq^erience. A word of welcome or acknot^7ledgement may be qiven to 
the participants to relax them and set the mood of acceptance • 

The tcpic is introduced dxxring the second phase of a Circle, Tl^e leader 
might state a topic "Something I Do Well in the Classroom'* then-ciarify and 
expand on the topic by giving a few examples. "Maybe you ccmrand attention or 
perhaps you give children meaningful/ positive feedback," The introduction and 
e:<planatiai of the topic takes one to two minutes. The group is now ready for 
the sharing phase. 
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To facilitate the sharing prxxxiss, five rules arc obeyed in a circle: 
1) Everyone gets a turn, including the leader; 2) No one is put da\<i\; 3) 'ine 
time is shared equally; 4) You can skip your turn; 5) I^ven^one gct^ listened 
to. With these rules in mind, the participants, who wi.sh to speak, can re-- 
spond to the topic by relating an experience. Ttie leader ixnd qroup ro^-ivect 
each individ\aal*s right to privacy • In a Circle there is no presisuru or 
tactics enployed to force people to take a turn. Ihe jxirticifx-ints u:-3ually 
spend a minute of two explaining what liappened to ti^iem and articu].atincj 
their feelings about the experience. 

After each participant has had an opportunity to shore, the leader 
noves into the cognition phase. The group spends a minute or tvvo sunmarizing 
the ccxitent of the sharing {*Bse. The leader nuy accani:)lis!i this b^^ asking 
the group what was sinxLlar or v*iat was different about v/hat was shared; or 
the leader may ask the participants to oorm^t on v^at they learned from the 
Circle. After this brief summatiai the leader brings t]>e Circle to closure 
by thanking the participants. 

"Awareness, Mastery, and Social Interaction" are the three liiemes that 
the theory of the Human Development Program is based upon. These three theires 
are very applicable to the stxjdent teaching experience and stress prevention. 
Awareness, as a topic, atteirpts to get individuals attuned Lo Uiei: ^x^sitivo 
and negative thoughts, feelings, and behaviors. The student teac is placed 
in a role where unfamiliar thoughts, feelings, and behaviors are occurring at 
an astonishing rate each day. A time to identify and reflect en these in a 
nurturing atmosEiiere will allow tl>e teacher to interpret the positive ones and 
acme to grips with the negative ones. 
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h few exanples of awareness topics are: "f-l^* rtelincj V^ix^n I 'Ibok (yvijv 
Ihe WHole Group," "SonietJung That I Did That tocJo a student Feel r<xxl/Bad," 
'•Something I Think I Can Achieve Daring Student Teaching." AlUioucjh die 
authors of the program have generated many to^^xcs for teachers to use wLtli 
diildren, the use of Circles with student teachers is ne^v and there do-js not 
exist a curriculum guide for this population frxm which tlic nniversity .':uix*r- 
visor may draw. Existing H.D.P./Magic Circle curriculum <juideb c:ui sierve :is 
spring boards and topics can be modified for use in the seminar. Tno stvxlents 
can also be a source of potential topics they would like to see addres^Lii in 
a Circle- It is ijiparative that the luuversity professor have a topic devciot^ 
ed before beginning a Circle to ensure that the Circle will Ivivc a defln-^te fo- 
cus and direction. 

Ttie theme of Mastery is related to self-conoepts and resrxDnsibiiity. A 
successful student teaching e:q^ienoe may be characterized as one v^re tlie 
student develops a feeling of competence and success. The theme of >tistery pro- 
vides cues that allow the students to articulate what tlK:y've done vvx^ll and how 
they feel about it. This theme can also be used to initiate problaTi-solving ap- 
proaahes for those teaching b^^liaviors tlx? student.i^ Invert' t iietiuinxJ. Tne ;jrc)ces3 
of the Circle allows the students to express their accomi .ishmonts in a straight- 
forward/ responsible manner. As the student teacher realized the niany tilings 
that he or she can do well, confidence and self -concept are enhance^J and rjotcn- 
tial sources of stress can be identified and alleviated. 

Mastery topics that might be used in sauincir are: "'So"r:thing I Can Do Very 
Well in Classroom/" "There is One Thing I Need Iirprovoment on as a Teacher," "A 
New Technique I've Learned." When using Mastery topics the leader may v.lsh to 
take a minute after each participant has shared and ^ . j - 1 suggestions for irr- 
pro^'ement for each participant if the topic deals witii .. .ills the student teac.ner 
needs to work on- 
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Ihe third theme revolves around Social Inter'action . In Vac. uU u:utc 
sense educators are in a "people business." Itie student tc.vicher- ii: oxj^'ri- 
encing a variety of professional and social relationships tlvxi arc C'nlMt.:lv 
new. At this point in their professional dcveloprrent ttie rolation^luL^^^ es- 
tablished with administrators, other teacliors, children, and :>:i rents v.ill 
serve as the basis for the student teacher's future rolationnluTv:;. iVj^ncs 
presented on social interaction give the students an op[x:>rtimi ty to uUv^Lyze 
those relationships and disoovc^r wiiat aspcc*-.s cind qualities ^u:^.^ mutually 
satisfying arid pronote positive growth. Ihe nuances and interactions tiiat 
have been undermining relationship building, and a source of st:p;iL:s, can be 
examined in a non- threatening way. 

To develcp the theme of Social Interaction the leader oould usc^ topics 
such as: "I Lost My Tenper," "A Student Did Something Very Nice for >fe/* 
"How I Made Sure Everyone Wsis Included." Social Interaction topics are 
centered around tlie issues of control, inclusion, and affection in relationships- 

Conclusion 

Psychological well-being may be developed as Sa result of i->articiijaLiny 
in a Circle, lhat well-being is a result of tne sharing and learning v.hich 
occurs during the process. i\s each individual member contributes, thvj rest of 
the group is listening and gainijig informatioi: through the experiences of the 
contributor- Ihe realization tliat the other members of the group are also 
experiencing potentially stressful situations can be critical in helping t-he 
student teacher adjust the variety of threats to mental health which occur 
during clinical education. 

Jersild (1955) has pointed out that a "Teachei ' s understanding and accep- 
tance of himself is the most important requirement in any ef fo^'t he makes to 
help his students. . (p. 7) 



An experience like Circle sessions provides a teacher in ti-ainiixj 
opportunity to gain that understcinding and acceptance in tJiat p!uu:o of \>vo- 
fessic»^ development when it is most noodcxi. The alleviation i;tiv:j:; in 
te ache io must be on going and preventive in nature. Developing a riKintaily 
heplthy tead>er at the pre-servioe level is the logical plao.^ to .stai-t. 
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